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SOME OJIBWA MYTHS AND TRADITIONS. 

INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 

Some of the following myths and legends were told in Ojibwa and 
interpreted in broken English ; others were given directly in similar 
English. They have been only slightly edited, in order to preserve 
as far as possible the interesting style of expression used by the 
story-tellers and interpreters. The author has collected and published 
similar matter in the Journal of American Folk-Lore for 1897, the 
" Proceedings of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science," 1895 and 1896, the "American Antiquarian," 1891, 1896, 
the "Archeologist," 1894 ; also in the " Saginaw Evening News," the 
"Christian Herald" (Detroit), the "Detroit Free Press," the "Sagi- 
naw Courier-Herald," etc., 1 892-1 898. He is indebted to Dr. Wil- 
liam Jones for aid in the interpretation of Ojibwa words, etc. The 
stories are as follows : — 

1. The Invasion of the Valley. 

2. The War Party that saw the Thunder-Bird. 

3. Mejewedah. 

4. The White Deer. 

5. The Girl with the Long Hair. 

6. The Rape of the Ojibwa Maiden. 

7. The Peculiar Notmitchene. 

STORY-TELLERS AND INTERPRETERS. 

1. Asheton qua be, or Asheduknequabey, as he writes it, says his 
Ojibwa name means : His head reaches to the sky. Ashetonquabe 
probably is the same as acitonagaba, a man given to much talking. 
Acitona or acitonaga means that he is garrulous (he is a gossip) ; and 
aba is person. He is known to the white men of the neighborhood 
as Dan Wheaton. In 1894, he said he was sixty-five years old. He is 
an exhorter in the Indian Methodist Church at Peonagowink. He 
lives at Peonagowink, which is situated on the west bank of the 
Flint River in Taymouth Township, Saginaw County, Michigan. 

Peonagowink, or peonagowick, is like piwanagowik, which means 
come and put, sew, or nail it in place. 

2. Kinneoba or Kinmeoba, whose name is spelled Kanoba by 
Quewis, is known to the white men of the neighborhood as Warren 
Chatfield. He lives at Angwassag, the Ojibwa village near the Shi- 
awassee River in St. Charles Township, Saginaw County, Michigan. 
The word Kinneoba is like kino wa i ba, long period of calm; kino- 
is long, and awiba. very calm. 

Shiawassee is probably for ke'tci a' wa sJ si si bi, and means big 
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bull-head river ; ke'tci is for big ; awa si si is for bull-head fish ; and 
sibi is for river. The ke of ke'tci is often not heard, and 'tci becomes 
almost like stci or ci, which last is the same as shi. 

3. Mrs. Chatfield is an old Indian woman, probably Kinneoba's 
mother. She lives at the same place. 

4. Quewis is known to the white men of the neighborhood as 
Peter Henry. He is a manufacturer of hand-shaved axe handles and 
lives at Angwassag, the Ojibwa village, near the Shiawassee River in 
St. Charles Township, Saginaw County, Michigan. The word Quewis 
is probably for kwiwis, which in turn is a shortened form of kwlwisans; 
it means little boy, and is a common name. It does not necessarily 
mean that it is a man's only name ; it often becomes attached to a boy 
who carries the name throughout life, while his real name may never 
be used except perhaps on rare occasions. 

5. Frank David was a lad about twenty years old in 1894. He 
lives at Angwassag, the Ojibwa village, near the Shiawassee River in 
St. Charles Township, Saginaw County, Michigan, and was one of my 
boyhood friends. 

MYTHS AND LEGENDS. 
I. THE INVASION OF THE VALLEY. 

Introduction. The story of the invasion of the Saginaw Valley, 
Michigan, by allied Ojibwa, Potawatomi, and Ottawa forces, and the 
driving out of the Sauks, is commonly heard in that region. These 
Sauks were the Sac of the Sac and Fox, Algonkian tribes, now living 
in Iowa and Oklahoma. 

1 . Sauk is from osagi way, he comes out into view, and refers to the 
mythical origin of the people ; it is said that they were once creatures 
of the sea dwelling under an island, and on their coming out of this 
abode they assumed human form. The Ojibwa name for one Sauk 
is Osagi and the plural Osaglg. 

In a personal letter, dated Frederick, Md., December 26, 1896, Prof. 
Cyrus Thomas writes : "The people of this tribe have been designated 
by such terms as Asaukees, Jakis (misprint for Sakis), Osagi, Osak, 
Osankies, Osaugeeg, Osaukies, Osaukee, Ousaki, Ousakiouek, Ozau- 
kie, Sagaeeys, etc. Tradition points to the east or north of Lake 
Huron as their former home. They stopped for a time, on their west- 
ward journey, near Saginaw bay, which received its name (Saukee- 
nong, ' Sac-place ') from this circumstance. According to Bela 
Hubbard (' Memorials of a Half-Century,' p. 159) Champlain [1611-12] 
' visited the country of the Sacs near Saginaw bay.' See also School- 
craft, 'Ind. Nats.,' v, p. 145." I have heard the same people desig- 
nated by the word Sagie ; see first part of this legend. 
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Hubbard (Bela), "Memorials of a Half-Century," New York, c. 
1887 \ Schoolcraft (Henry R.), " Historical and Statistical Informa- 
tion respecting the History, Conditions, and Prospects of the Indian 
Tribes of the United States," Phila., 1851-57, pts. i-vi, 4° Copies : 
University of Mich. ; Hoyt, Saginaw. 

2. Ojibwa is spelled in various ways. Preference is here given to 
this spelling because it comes nearest to the word the Indians call 
themselves. The Ojibwa themselves do not seem to know the 
meaning of the word. 

3. Potawatomi is probably related to potawatam, he makes afire, 
that is, he makes it by blowing ; the people call themselves potawa- 
tomlg ; it is also the Ojibwa name for them. There are various 
spellings of the word, Potawatomi being preferred because it is near- 
est to and almost the same as the Indian word. 

4. Ottawa is, according to Bishop Baraga, from the name of a reed 
growing along the shores of the Ottawa River. The people got the 
name by living there. It seems the most plausible explanation. 
The word is pronounced Otawa. 

The usual version of the tradition varies slightly in details and has 
been published in several places. 1 The following account, although 
showing important discrepancies with the usual version, apparently 
refers to the same invasion and was told me by Que wis in 1894. 

The Sauks or Sagie were very savage and the worst kind of Indian 
that ever existed. Their language was almost like ours; A young 
Ojibwa married a young Sauk. After they were married the two 
tribes were brothers and never fought. 

This young Ojibwa went down to the Sauk tribe and they killed 
him and cooked him. Then they sent an invitation to the Ojibwas 
to come and eat dinner down there. But the Ojibwa did not 
know they were not to have a regular dinner and so they went. The 
father of this young Ojibwa looked around to see where his son was. 
He did not know that his son was killed and cooked. The Sauk told 
the father, you must eat this your son, or we will kill you and this 
will be your last day. Thus they made them eat that young Ojibwa. 

After they ate they went home, and three days later they sent a 
young Ojibwa girl to get the son's wife and bring her over to the 

1 The tradition is recorded, as related by William McCormick on pp. 1 17-120, 
History of Saginaw County, Michigan, Chicago, Chas. C. Chapman & Co., 1881. 
See also Smith (Harlan I.), " Legendary Invasion of the Saginaw Valley," Ameri- 
can Antiquarian, Chicago, vol. xiii, No. 6, November, 1891, pp. 339, 340 ; reprinted 
under title "The Invasion of Saginaw Valley : A Legend of Northern Michigan as 
Told by an Indian," Detroit Free Press, Sunday, January 3, 1892, p. 11 ; also in 
Saginaw Courier-Herald, daily issue, January 7, and weekly issue, January 14, 
1892. 
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Ojibvva tribe. So this young girl went and got the young Sauk 
widow to come. Then the old father of her dead husband killed her 
and they cooked her, and in like manner invited the Sauk tribe to 
come over there to eat dinner with them. 

The Sauks came over. I suppose there were two or three hundred 
of them. The Ojibwa made them eat that venison, that you call 
" ens." l They made the meat her up by threatening that if they did 
not they would kill every one of the Sauks, and they had weapons 
with which to do it. The Sauks had come in bark canoes. 

Those Sauks went back home and the next day a young Sauk came 
with a stick about as long as a finger. 2 It was a battle stick, which, 
if accepted, meant war. The young Sauk dropped the stick. Then 
the Ojibwa knew how the Sauks felt. 

This was the first war the Ojibwa ever had. The first people put 
here were the Indians. There were four different tribes. There 
were many of those Sauks here then. Michigan was full of them. 
The Ojibwa, Ottawa, and Potawatomi were together in fighting 
these Sauks. 

The fighting began this side of Detroit. 3 That was when it was 
all forest. Bows and arrows were used. The Sauks were driven up 
through the Saginaw Valley and up to Mackinaw ; the allies killing 
many of them most every night. They never fought in the daytime. 
All were killed but six girls and six boys. These were taken beyond 
the Mississippi and told if they ever came back across the river again, 
they would be killed, and that they had better stay where they were 
put and consider it their country. 

Comments. It seems noteworthy that the Ojibwa refer to their 
enemies, the Sauks, a tribe in practically the same stage of culture, 
as being very savage and bad, since this is often the attitude of mind 
found under similar conditions, not only among primitive peoples but 
even among us, who are supposed by many to have reached a stage in 
culture where we should be able to give an unprejudiced description 
of our enemies. 

It will be remembered that both the Sauk and Ojibwa languages 
belong to the Algonkian stock. In this light Quewis' statement that 
the languages were almost the same shows his ability to recognize 
such linguistic similarities, and suggests that other Ojibwa at least, if 
not even such peoples in general, have the same ability. It is also 

1 Ens is probably for wiyas, the Ojibwa word for meat. 

2 With the forefinger of one hand he indicated the length of the forefinger of 
the other hand. 

3 That is between Detroit and the Saginaw Valley, where Quewis, the story- 
teller, lived. 
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noteworthy that these people made friendly alliances between tribes 
by marriage as is also frequently done nowadays in Europe. The 
story shows that, at least in some cases, the Ojibwa man went to live 
in the tribe of his wife. 

At the time this story was told there was still some forest in the 
Saginaw Valley, but to the Ojibwa, who remembered the days before 
the sawmills, the forest then seemed gone as practically was the case, 
so far as pine trees were concerned. 

Dr. William Jones has informed me that the Sac and Fox Indians 
of Oklahoma and Iowa have traditions regarding this invasion, and 
that they claim the Sauks resisted stubbornly, killing great numbers 
of the allied Indian forces, and finally retreating in good order with 
many of their people. 

2. THE WAR PARTY THAT SAW THE THUNDER-BIRD. 

Introduction. On showing Ashetonquabe a copy of the "American 
Antiquarian," he saw the words " thunder-bird," whereupon he was 
reminded of a story of the war party that saw the thunder-bird, which 
he then began to relate to the author. This was Monday morning Oc- 
tober 22, 1894. Tuesday morning he gave the same story in slightly 
different words. The following is made up from these two accounts : — 

The Ojibwa, my old folks and my father told me that they wanted 
to go to war beyond the Rocky Mountains and sent a war party of 
ten braves. The tribe they were going to fight, I do not know its 
name. 

The war chief had a dream when he was a young man. He had 
been painted black with charcoal. Such young men fasted ten or 
twenty days, never eating anything, so after twenty days this young 
man, who had never dreamed much before, dreamed of how to do 
when he wished to go to war. Among other things he dreamed of 
how many braves he should take. If all the braves were to return 
they should take no more nor less than this number. That is why he 
took ten men. 

When the war party reached the summit of the mountains they 
saw a nest on the mountain down beyond. The nest was on a kind 
of little island there surrounded by a pond. They saw two birds as 
white as snow on the nest. The war chief told his men not to touch 
the birds, as he had dreamed not to touch them, and they went on ; 
but one of them, a foolish boy, who was behind with his bow and 
arrow, where the others did not see him, pulled out one of his arrows. 
He was going to shoot the birds, but every time he aimed, one of 
the birds winked his eyes and the arrow split right in two as if struck 
by lightning. This happened every time he took a new arrow. The 
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bird thought little thunder and lightning. That is what split the 
arrow. The war party went on. They saw black clouds coming 
from the west. They heard the rumble of thunder coming and the 
war chief called his men together and told them to scatter, each one 
to stand by a tree, because the thunder was coming fast. Then 
each one went and stood by a tree. The thunder came and the 
lightning struck the foolish boy who was going to shoot the birds 
and it killed him. He was cut all to pieces so that only his skin 
was left, no flesh. That is the reason the leader told his men not to 
shoot the birds. 

The war party went on and found the people at the place where 
they were going to war ; but when they fought they lost every brave 
they had, because the foolish boy broke the laws on the way, by try- 
ing to kill that bird. 

But the war chief was saved and brought home a few scalps. So 
they had a dance when he came. 

That is the end of the way it was told to me. 

Comments. The dream was possibly the one had while being initi- 
ated into the Medi secret society of the Ojibwa; the painting with 
black charcoal and the fasting possibly being those accompanying 
such an initiation. Such fasting, the other preparations, and, per- 
haps, most of all, the state of mind broken by these ceremonies, 
expectant and receptive, certainly facilitate such dreaming. 

Mr. Frank David said that Me kat a ka was the first degree 
reached in the Medi secret society after the leader blacked his face, 
and that he was allowed to eat or drink nothing except snow. 
Although for one to fast does not necessarily mean that one is a can- 
didate for the midewiwin,\X is an office preceding most important 
enterprises. Its chief function is to gain insight into the future to 
find out the chances of success. 

Mekataka is for rna'kada'ka, he goes in black ; it refers to the 
blacking of certain portions of the face with charcoal during periods 
of fasting. 

The thunder-bird is represented in black in the design of an open 
twined bag 1 called Na moot, which I have and that I collected at 
Angwassag, the Ojibwa village, near the Shiawassee River in St. 
Charles Township, Saginaw County, Michigan. 

3. MEJEWEDAH : A HERO MYTH. 

Introduction. Monday evening, October 22, 1894, Kinneoba told 
me a story, which was interpreted by Quewis. 

There was once a time when in our tribe a great Ojibwa man 
1 See U. S. N. M. Rep., 1902, pp. 385-386, plate 131. 
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lived who was called "Me-je-we-dah." l He had many members in 
his tribe and frequently went to some other place when he was ready 
to fight. He went south once to fight the Flatheads, the Nebagin- 
dibe. 2 

One time this man told his braves that on the way to fight the 
Flatheads they would see an animal they had known, but not to say 
anything to it, because it could understand everything they would 
say. If they had any evil thoughts toward this animal it would know. 
There is always one foolish person in a company and there was one 
among Mejewedah's braves. 

They were near where Chicago now is, but this side of it, near 
Battle Creek, and it was before the white people came here. 

When noon came they saw this animal, and the foolish fellow said 
it was nothing to fear. He really was not afraid of the animal. It was 
a buffalo, and the buffalo knew in himself that this foolish fellow was 
not afraid of him. So after the braves knew this buffalo was angry 
they all stood in one row. The buffalo came up to the foolish brave, 
who then turned and fled, but the buffalo ran him down. 

Then the foolish brave turned into a partridge, which flew and had 
every appearance of that bird. The buffalo also turned into a bird and 
continued the pursuit. 

Then the foolish brave turned back into a man. 3 The buffalo in 
the form of a bird immediately turned into a man too, and ran him 
down again. 

After this brave was tired he jumped into a little lake and turned 
into a fish. Then the buffalo man took a spear and soon speared the 
fish and threw it to the party of great men. When the fish dropped, 
it was a man just the same as when he started out, only he was dead. 
The buffalo man then assumed his original animal form. 

Then the leader, Mejewedah, became angry with the buffalo and 
the buffalo also was angry. When Mejewedah and the buffalo came 
together, Mejewedah took hold of the buffalo's horns and killed him 
by splitting his head open. 

After this they went on to kill the Flatheads, just as they do in war. 
When they reached the enemies' country they saw a woman and a 
man walking in the woods. They caught the man, but they could not 
catch the woman, who went back to her village and called the people 
together. 

Then her tribesmen went on horseback to where her husband had 
been killed by Mejewedah and his band. Mejewedah and his great 

1 As spelled by Quewis; " Me-we-jah," as spelled by Mr. Frank David; Mld- 
ge-wi-da, as spelled by H. I. S. 
3 Nebagindeback. 
8 At this point Mr. Frank David took up the work of interpreting. 
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men ran away. But they were finally surrounded and fought the 
Flatheads. One Flathead was as great as Mejewedah. In the fight 
the Flathead would hit Mejewedah with his war club, but Mejewedah 
was tough and could not be killed. Mejewedah killed the Flathead. 
After Mejewedah and his braves had killed all the Flatheads they 
turned and went home to their village. 

Every time a young man married, Mejewedah would take the wo- 
man away for his own wife, and every one was afraid of him. But one 
time he went to do this and the young man was greater than he. So 
the young man killed Mejewedah. 

Mejewedah was a sort of medicine man. He defeated a million 
people and killed many, but at last he met the young man that killed 
him. Mejewedah was more (Mide-wa-dis) gifted in magic than any 
of the others until he met this one. When this young man was finally 
killed Tecumseh became chief. Tecumseh was an Ojibwa. 

Comments. Mejewedah is probably for matciwata, a term applied 
to a warrior who has taken scalps or has counted coup or who has 
done both. Matci- is an initial stem and denotes big, large, great ; 
-ta is a secondary stem and refers to a person. The more usual word is 
Ke'tcida. Ke'tci- has the same meaning as matci- above ; da- is 
the same as -ta. 

Me-we-jah is for mawiga, which means long ago. 

Nebagitidibe is for nebagindibe, one with a flat head ; ne bagi- 
is for flat, and -ndibe or -dibe is for head. The plural is nebagindi- 
beg. The term refers to Indians living somewhere at the south. It 
does not necessarily refer to the Flatheads known to us. The Ojibwa 
have walked as far ast he Rockies, but I have never been told of 
any who have gone as far as the Pacific coast. The use of the name 
" Flatheads " suggests that the Ojibwa, at the time to which this 
story refers, which seems to have been since the horse was used, 
knew of a tribe with flattened heads. Skulls with flat occiputs, prob- 
ably caused by cradling the child on a cradle board, as is still done 
among the Ojibwa, have been found in the Saginaw Valley. 

However, they may have known tribes as far west as the Flathead 
country in Montana. The Blackfeet, like the Ojibwa, belong to the 
Algonkian linguistic stock, but there are wide differences between 
them and the Ojibwa, particularly of dialect and of culture. The 
Ojibwa are a forest people, and the Blackfeet a plains and buffalo 
people, now located in Montana not far from the Flathead country. 

I have other material collected from Lapeer, Michigan, which refers 
to the Massagas as living there. These two cases suggest, on the 
part of the Ojibwa, a wide knowledge of tribes from the Massagas 
in the east to the Flatheads in the west. 
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The transformation of a man into an animal and vice versa, or 
of one animal into another, is of frequent occurrence in the tales of 
the Ojibwa. It seems to suggest that in their minds the animals, 
all life-forms, and many if not all objects, were considered to have 
souls, an idea which is in contrast to the Christian belief that man 
only has a soul. 

The word "million" was apparently used simply to express a 
large number. 

Midewadis may be for midewadis, which probably means he is 
strong in magic by reason of being in the midewiwin — mide- refers 
to the midewiwin, and there is a word wadis meaning navel. 

Tecumseh 1 was a Shawnee. The Ojibwa fought under him, 
among representatives of practically all the northwestern tribes, of 
whom he was the recognized leader, and now regard him as a Sauk. 
The word refers to the passing of an animate object from one place 
to another, as the flight of a bird over an intervening space. 

4. THE WHITE DEER. 

Introduction. Tuesday evening, October 23, 1894, after collecting 
the legend, the Rape of the Ojibwa Maiden, as told by Mrs. Chat- 
field and interpreted by Quewis, I walked home with him in the 
rain. As we plodded along he told me part of a story, unfinished on 
account of the weather. Four days later, I wrote from memory what 
he said, as follows : — 

Did you ever hear the story about the young man who went out 
into the woods hunting and was lost ? 

After about a week he heard a voice, but could not see any one. 
This voice told him he should make a wooden image of a man, and 
set it up by his side when he went to sleep. So he did this. In the 
morning, when he awoke he found the image was a living man sleep- 
ing beside him. He awoke the man, and asked him why he was 
there. The man answered, "I am here to show you the way home." 
So they started out together in the morning, and at last they came 
to a porcupine. They were going to kill the porcupine to eat, but the 
porcupine said to them, " If you will let me live and go on, you will 
find a much better meat to eat." So they went on. By and by they 
came to a turtle, and they said to him, " You are no better," — but 
they were going to kill the turtle to eat. The turtle said, "No, I am 
not the one. Go on ; you will find something much better." So 
they went on. At last they came to a white deer, and were about to 
kill it, when the deer said, " No, do not kill me, for I will show you 

1 See Mooney's "Ghost Dance Religion," Fourteenth Ann. Rep. Bur. Eth., 
and consult Drake's Life of Tecumseh. 
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the way home." They said " All right," and started to follow the deer. 
These three went on through the woods, and the deer led them to 
another tribe of Indians, who killed the two men and kept the deer. 

We had now arrived at Quewis' house, and he had been relating 
part of the story while standing there. At this point he stopped and 
said, " So, you never heard that story ? Well, that is only part of it. 
It 's a long, long story. I will tell it to you when you come to write 
it all down." 

Introduction, On April 20, 1896, Quewis wrote me a letter 
about the white deer, headed Fergus, St. Charles Township, Saginaw 
County, Michigan. Slightly edited, it is as follows: — 

One time there was an old Ojibwa who had a wife and two chil- 
dren. He had his own hunting-ground where he alone went every 
fall to hunt. Once when he had been hunting at this place about two 
weeks and had killed many deer, he was taken very sick. It will be 
remembered that there was no one living near where he was 
with his family, but he had a dream one night that some one came 
and took him away. He told his wife about his dream, then he started 
for the place where he dreamed he had been. He travelled two days 
and came to the place the second night. He made a fire by a log, and 
taking out his tobacco, filled his pipe and smoked. While he was 
smoking he saw some one sitting on the log. It was a wild Indian who 
had come to him. 

This wild Indian said to him, " You came all right. I made you 
dream because I knew you were sick. I see you every fall when you 
come to hunt, but you can only see me when I allow you to do so, 
even when I am at your side or in front of you. Now you can see me, 
but you need not fear, for I will not touch you. I shall doctor you 
and you will get well." 

The old Ojibwa then took the medicine given him by the wild In- 
dian and became well. He was so very grateful that he told the wild 
Indian that he had nothing with which to pay him but a good gun, 
and if he wanted the gun in payment he would give it to him. The 
wild Indian told him he would be there in a week to receive the gun. 

The old lame Ojibwa then started home and found his way to his 
family. About a week later he went to meet the wild Indian, who 
never came to the meeting-place. But the Ojibwa lost his gun. 

Comments. It may be noted that the Ojibwa were familiar with 
the making of wooden images. I am told that some of these are to 
be found in European museums but have never seen one among the 
Ojibwa or from them. 

I am told by Dr. William Jones that the making of wooden 
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images is still done by the Ojibwa and other Algonkians. Also 
that the image in this story is in keeping with the primitive Ojibwa 
philosophy. Apparently they gave up this work years ago and prob- 
ably because of the teachings of the priests among the Canadian 
voyageurs and fur-traders. 

The power of speech, as well as a spirit, is given to animals in the 
Ojibwa myths. 

The white deer seems to be a sort of trickster, who promises assist- 
ance but misleads those who trust him. 

The letter may refer to the white deer, that is if that character ever 
takes the form of a man, but it seems probable that Quewis intended 
to write about the white deer, and after introducing the man who 
may have had an exploit with the white deer, forgot to tell of that ad- 
venture but told another. 

It suggests that there was individual ownership of land, or at least 
that the hunting-ground of each man was respected by the tribe. 

Their faith in dreams is also pointed out by this tale. 

The wild Indian referred to may have been one of the Sauks 
whom some of the Ojibwa believed were not exterminated or driven 
out during the invasion of the valley, but remained there in hiding. 
Quewis possibly places the time of this story since the Ojibwa were 
able to secure guns easily, otherwise the Indian might have been 
reluctant to part with his gun. However, Quewis may have used 
the term "gun" for some object such as a bow in the original tale, 
and if not he would not be apt to express great reluctance on the 
part of any one giving away a gun, since at the time this story was 
told there was little hunting and few valued guns in the neighbor- 
hood, an axe or agricultural implement being of greater use. How- 
ever, Quewis may have wanted to show that the Ojibwa was not 
ungrateful, and that therefore he was willing to give up his gun. 

5. THE GIRL WITH THE LONG HAIR. 

Introduction. Told Wednesday morning, October 24, 1894, by 
Ashetonquabe. 

My grandfather heard this story. Ojibwa Indians lived near where 
you live now, between Bay City and Saginaw, on the Saginaw River. 
There was another tribe living west that frequently came up here 
and killed some of the Ojibwa. One young man and his sister 
lived together with their parents. It was a good family and there 
were only these two children. The girl had long hair which reached 
almost to her knees. 

One morning they were going to pick some te-ta-tam-me-nun ber- 
ries that get ripe about this time of the year, grow in the swamps on 
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high bushes, like grapes, and have flat seeds. These are not huckle- 
berries. I think there were five or six women who went together. 

The girl with the long hair told her brother she would not comb 
her hair but just a little and would tie it up in the back. She prob- 
ably knew she was going to be killed by the other tribe that would 
take her hair and so did not comb it much or tie it up well. 

The women went on into the woods alone. One of these Ojibwa 
girls, who had lost her parents and who had no friends, was taking 
care of some houses like a sort of servant. She followed far behind 
the others, oh! maybe ten rods behind them. They were ahead 
and picked all the best berries. These other girls shouted with joy 
and played by the way. This girl who was behind listened to the 
fun and picked the last and poorest berries while the others were 
picking the best. 

Suddenly she heard the war-whoop of braves who were trying to 
kill this joyful berrying party. She heard the girl with the long 
hair cry until at last her voice died away. 

Then she went home and told the people all about it and that all 
the girls had been killed except her. But they blamed her for it, 
saying, " Perhaps you sold them to the other tribe. Why were you 
not killed ?" She said, "I was not with them. I was about ten rods 
behind." So they went with her to see where the others were killed 
and found all except the girl with the long hair. The warriors had 
taken her home to their own country. 

Her brother was furious, as she was his own sister whom he 
greatly loved. So he said to his father and mother, " I am going after 
my sister, because I love her so much." He followed the war party 
and at last caught up with them away off to the west where it was 
all woods at the time. It seems that when he found out that they 
stopped to camp every night, he overtook them when they were 
about to camp the next night. 

He saw the camp-fire while they were cutting wood and knew by 
this sign that they would stop there over night. He saw his sister 
among those picking up wood. They came some distance toward 
him to pick up dry wood, so she walked toward him and by and by 
he showed himself to her and she knew him. 

He told her not to stop but to keep on picking up wood so they 
would not know he was talking to her. He asked her what work 
she did for the warriors at night. She said, "I make a long fire and 
put up crotches, one pair at each, end, then I put a stick across on 
each side of the fire. I have bark cord to tie the feet up toward 
the fire so they can walk better next day." 

He told her to make the cord strong and to tie their legs well to 
the pole and to put away the bows and arrows, everything far back 
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so they could not touch them. He said, " After you get through 
that, by and by, in the morning, I will come right here, and when 
you see me, take your axe and pound every one of them, so he will 
die and we will kill every one of them." 

So he came at the appointed time, and while she killed those on 
one side, he killed the others while they lay sleeping with their feet 
so securely tied up to the fire that they were not able to get up. In 
spite of their best efforts to get their arrows they failed because she 
had put them some distance away. 

So all were killed, every one of them, and she came back with her 
brother to the Saginaw River where they lived. 

Comments. Tetatammenun is probably for tetd'taminan, the plu- 
ral of the word for a small sand berry. It is like a blueberry but 
smaller and grows low on the ground. 

6. THE RAPE OF THE OJIBWA MAIDEN. 

Introduction. Tuesday evening, October 23, 1894, Mrs. Chat- 
field, while smoking her pipe, told me a story which was interpreted 
by Quewis. 

This was done. An Ojibwa girl, about twenty years old, and her 
brother, about thirteen, were peeling basswood bark, at this place 
where they lived, to make mat strings, when the Sioux Indians ' 
came to kill the Ojibwa tribe. These Sioux were not the Sagies who 
lived at Saginaw. They were like the Sioux who now live in Dakota. 
They took the girl and boy with them. On the way home they 
made the girl cook for them every time they camped out and abused 
both of them. 

There is always one foolish man in any party, and in this one the 
foolish Sioux did not do right. He did what he ought not to do to 
the girl. The big medicine man told him not to do that to the girl, 
for they did not know what would happen before they got home, 
but the foolish man did not mind at all. 

At last they arrived home with these two young Ojibwa. They 
kept the girl in one place and the boy in another. They treated 
them quite well for three or four months and the prisoners were not 
afraid after they were acquainted with the new conditions. The 
girl wanted to see her brother and so she did. She told the boy to 
get away slyly before the Sioux knew it He wanted to go, too. So 
she told him to come on a certain day, also to take as much venison 
as he could and hide it away in the woods so they could take it when 
they started. So he did and she did the same. 

1 I asked if he meant Sauks by Sioux, which accounts for the next sentence. 
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On the appointed day the girl started out to the venison and met 
her brother there, and they fled for home. On their way some one 
spoke to the girl and she became a Medawadis herself. It was a bear 
that spoke to her and told her to go to a certain tree. This she did 
and found that the tree had fallen and lodged in the crotch of an- 
other. They both climbed that tree and hung there three days, at 
the end of which time they looked like bears. 

The Sioux searched for these children three days and then gave 
up. Then the boy and girl resumed their journey home, but they 
knew they would reach a river before they came to their home and 
some one told the girl to make a bow and arrow, for her brother, 
with a stone celt like the one I showed you to-day, as there would be 
something at the river. This she did, and they saw a deer when 
they came to the stream, and the boy killed it. They camped there 
by the river, and the girl made a bark canoe. After she finished it, 
she put it in the water and went down the river toward their home. 
She cooked the deer before they started and they had it for food 
while they were on their way home. 

Some one had told her that, after she reached home all right, she 
should devote a whole year to making a great quantity of all kinds 
of medicine of every flower that there was. She did this and then 
she planted tobacco, and assembled the young men. Then she 
went to work on a dress of buckskin, made fancy with quills of the 
porcupine. She made a big picture of a raven on her dress. 

Then she went back to the assembled young braves and led them 
south against the Sioux near Detroit. She was then herself a great 
medicine woman. 

She heard a voice, but did not know who it was, telling her to 
make a nice bag in which to keep her medicine, that if she did this 
she and her braves could not be seen. So she did this and went on. 

After they had walked many days she told the braves to wait and 
hunt deer for two days, which they did, and she cooked the venison 
and dried it, ready to eat, so they need not have any more fires at 
night until they reached the land of the Sioux. 

The Ojibwa again started out. She knew where the Sioux were 
who were coming back again to get them. So the boy and girl 
waited on the bank of the river for the Sioux who were coming in 
canoes. When it was night, the Sioux came and camped at one side 
of them, built a great fire, and had a dance in order to learn where 
the Ojibwa were. The girl told her braves to use the medicine 
from her bag. They did this, and then they could not be seen, so 
the Sioux did not know the Ojibwa were at one side of their camp. 

While the Sioux were dancing, she went over to them and used 
her medicine so they could not see her, and went among them and 
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took all their arrows away. After she stole the arrows she took 
them to her camp and burned them. Then she went to the river 
and tore up all the Sioux canoes but one. 

In the morning the battle began. She led the Ojibwa, who killed 
all the Sioux but the one who had done her violence when she was 
a prisoner. She tied him up and brought him home with her. 
When she reached home she killed him by cutting off his ears, his 
toes, and so on, until all parts were cut off and only the body was 
left. In this way she killed him. 

Comments. It will be noted that, according to this story, a woman 
could become a Medawadis. The translator probably meant that the 
boy and girl were transformed into bears, and by flower he no doubt 
meant plant. The statement that the Sioux were located near 
Detroit was probably due to a lack of knowledge on Quewis' part as 
to where the Sioux really were. The word Detroit was possibly used 
by him to denote a long distance away. The charm to make persons 
and things invisible reminds one of some European myths. 

7. THE PECULIAR NOT-MIT-CHE-NE. 

Introduction. Tuesday evening, October 23, 1894, told by Kin- 
neoba, interpreted by Quewis. 

The Not-mit-che-ne, or Not-mit-she-ne, tribe that lived towards 
Mackinaw were peculiar. The people did not know much but at 
the same time they knew a little when they wanted to. 

If a man came to the wigwam to make a visit, when night came 
the visitor was allowed to sleep with the host's wife. 1 These people 
believed that this was right. Otherwise they treated a guest as 
we do. 

If they had any children, a boy and a girl, this boy and girl were 
not allowed to go anywhere to get married, but they were made to 
marry each other right there, brother and sister. 

Whenever these people went anywhere in their bark canoes, if 
they met another canoe coming and they fell into conversation with 
the people in it as they were naturally foolish, if the stranger asked 
the man if he had a pretty nice wife, he would say, " If you want her, 
you can have her. I give her to you." Then this squaw would 
step into the other canoe and take her things with her. 

Whenever they travelled along the river with a canoe, as to hunt, 

and had a little child with them, if the baby in looking over the side 

of the canoe fell into the water, they would not try to get him out, 

but would laugh to see him kick and leave him and go on, and the 

* Compare with the Eskimo. 
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woman would be sorry and want to get the baby out, but the man 
would say, "Let the baby go, we will have another one." 

One day when they first found religion and heard preaching, one 
Sunday morning they were told how good church was and they 
were contented all right and were going to have another meeting 
after dinner in the afternoon at two o'clock. This preacher told the 
people, we will go up by and by when we finish our work, where we 
will not have to suffer any more. 

After dinner they went to the ground where they had the meet- 
ing. When the minister came, he saw only one person walking 
there and he asked where all the others were. The Indian said 
" Come," and he looked up and they were all up in the trees. All 
of them could climb, even the women, and they all thought they 
were in heaven. 

Comments. — Notmitchene. Dr. Jones finds no Indian who can ex- 
plain this word. It is possible that I may have taken it down incor- 
rectly. He says it seems much like no 'pimitacinini, people of the 
bush, men of the forest. N5 'pimi is for bush or forest country; 
-tac is for place where; and -inini is for man, but in this connection 
refers to person. 

Harlan I. Smith. 

American Museum of Natural History, 

New York, N. Y. 



